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1.  The  Park  Row  Building,  1899,  R.H.  Robertson,  15  Park  Row 

2.  The  Municipal  Building,  1914,  William  M.  Kendall  of  McKim,  Mead,  &  White,  One 
Centre  Street,  at  Chambers  Street 

3.  The  Banker's  Trust  Building,  1913,  Cass  Gilbert,  233  Broadway 

4.  The  AmercianTelephone  &  Telegraph  Building,  1917,  Welles  Bosworth,  195 
Broadway,  between  Dey  and  Fulton  Streets 

5.  The  Cunard  Building,  1921,  Beniamin  Westar  Morris,  25  Broadway 

6.  The  Standard  Oil  Building,  1922,  Carrere  Hastings,  26  Broadway 

7.  The  Bank  of  New  York,  1927,  Beniamin  Westar  Moms,  48  Wall  Street 

8.  National  City  Company,  1928,  Lawrence  Grant  White  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White, 
52  Wall  Street,  (slated  for  demolition). 

9.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  1924,  York  &  Sawyer,  Liberty  Street  and  Maiden  Lane 


ITT  Building 


Standard  Oil  Building 


10.  The  ITT  Building,  1928,  Buschman  &  Kahn,  67  Broad  Street 

11.  The  Woolworth  Building,  1913,  Cass  Gilbert,  233  Broadway 

12.  The  Bank  of  Manhattan  Company,  1929,  H.  Craig  Severance  &  Yasuo  Matsui, 
40  Wall  Street 

13.  The  Irving  Trust  Company,  1931,  Voorhees  Gmelin  &  Walker  (Ralph  Walker)  One 

Wall  Street 

14.  The  20  Exchange  Place  Building,  1931,  Cross  &  Cross,  22  William  Street, 
65  Beaver  Street 

15.  The  AIG  Building,  1932,  Climon  &  Russell,  70  Pine  Street 

16.  77  Water,  1970,  Richard  Roth,  Jr.,  77  Water  Street 

17.  The  World  Trade  Center,  1974,  Minoru  Yamasaki  and  Associates;  Emery 
Roth  and  Sons,  between  Church,  Vesey,  West  and  Liberty  Streets. 
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A  CHECKLIST  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 


Checklist  follows  the  chronological  order  of  the  buildings'  construction.  All 
dimensions  are  in  inches.  WMAA  indicates  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  ISP 
indicates  Independent  Study  Program. 


PARK  ROW  BUILDING,  1899 

(15  Park  Row) 

R.H.  Robertson,  Architect 

1.  Photograph  of  southeast  view 
11  X  1 ^,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 

2.  Photograph  of  south  view 
16  X  20,  color 

Photograph  by  Michael  George,  New  York 

3-  Photograph  of  southeast  view 
with  World  Trade  Center 
11  X  1  A,  color 
Photograph  by  Michael  George,  New  York 

BANKER'S  TRUST  BUILDING,  1912 

(16  Wal 1  Street) 

Trowbridge  &  Livingston  ,  Architect 

H.  Photograph  of  southeast  view 
16  X  20,  color 
WMAA  -  ISP 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  1911-13 

(233  Broadway) 

Cass  Gilbert,  Architect 

5.  Photograph  of  upper  west  facade 
11  X  14,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 

6.  Photograph  of  west  facade 
11  X  ]k ,    color 

Photograph  by  Michael  George,  New  York 

7.  Photograph  of  cast-iron  finial 
11  X  ]k,    b/w 

Courtesy  of  F.W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 


8.  Photograph  of  cast-iron  finial 
with  terracotta  gargoyles 

11  X  U,  b/w 

Courtesy  of  F.W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

9.  Photograph  of  A9th  floor  setback 
wi  th  buttress 

11  X  1i<,  b/w 

Courtesy  of  F.W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

10.  Sepia  print  of  roof  tower  design 
revised  from  50th  floor 

38  X  72 

Courtesy  of  F.W.  Woolworth  Co.,  Nev/  York 

11.  Photograph  of  the   reliminary  drawing, 
Tower 

11  X  14,  b/w 

Courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical  Soc. 

12.  Terracotta  gargoyle 
24  X  24  X  24 

Courtesy  of  F.W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

13-  Copper  finial 
36  X  36  X  72 

Courtesy  of  F.W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

MUNICIPAL  BUILDING,  1909-13 

(1  Centre  Street,  at  Chambers  Street) 

Willaim  M.  Kendall  of  McKim,  Mead,  &  White 

14.  Photograph  of  west  facade 
11  X  1 4 ,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 

15.  Photograph  of  upper  west  facade 
16  X  20,  color 

Photograph  by  Michael  George,  New  York 


16.  Photograph  of  southeast  view 
11  X  14,  b/w 

Photograph  by  Edward  Gil  Ion,  New  York 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH  BUILDING, 

1917 

(195  Broadway) 

Welles  Bosworth,  Architect 

17.  Photograph  of  "The  Spirit  of 
Communication"  by  Evelyn  Longman 
16  X  20,  color 

Photograph  by  Michael  George,  New  York 

18.  Photograph  of  "The  Spirit" 
11  X  1 4,  color 

Photograph  by  Michael  George,  New  York 

19.  Photograph  of  "The  Spirit" 
11  X  1 4,  color 

Photograph  by  Michael  George,  New  York 

CUNARD  BUILDING,  1919-21 

(25  Broadway) 

Benjamin  Westar  Morris,  Architect 

20.  Photograph  of  nereid 
16  X  20,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 


25.  Photograph  of  east  facade 
11  X  14 ,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 

BANK  OF  NEW  YORK,  1928-29 

(48  Wall  Street) 

Benjamin  Westar  Morris,  Architect 

26.  Photograph  of  south  facade 
16  X  20,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 

NATIONAL  CITY  COMPANY,  1928 

(52  Wal 1  Street) 

Lawrence  Grant  White  of  McKim,  Mead,  S 

White 

27-  Photograph  of  southeast  view 
11  X  ]k ,    color 
WMAA  -  ISP 

28.  Photograph  of  south  facade,  detail 
16  X  20,  color 
WMAA  -  ISP 

INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
BUILDING,  1928 
(67  Broad  Street) 
Buschman  &  Kahn,  Architect 


21.  Photograph  of  rear  of  nereid 
11  X  ]h ,    color 
WMAA  -  ISP 


29.  Photograph  of  west  facade 
11  X  1 4,  color 
WMAA  -  ISP 


22.  Photograph  of  facade 
11  X  14,  b/w 

Photograph  by  Edward  Gil  Ion,  New  York 

STANDARD  OIL  BUILDING,  1922 

(26  Broadway) 

Carrere  &  Hastings;  Shreve,  Lamb  6  Blake 

Archi  tects 

23.  Photograph  of  southwest  view 
11  X  14,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 

24.  Photograph  of  urn 
16  X  20,  color 
WMAA  -  ISP 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK,  1924 

(Liberty  Street) 

York  &  Sawyer,  Architect 


BANK  OF  MANHATTAN  COMPANY,  1929-30 

(40  Wall  Street) 

H.  Craig  Severance  S  Yasuo  Matsui 

30.  Photograph  of  south  view 
11  X  14,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 

31.  Blueprint  of  elevation  drawing 
35  X  66 

Courtesy  of  40  Wall  Associates,  N.Y, 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  1929-32 

(1  Wal 1  Street) 

Voorhees  Gmelin  &  Walker,  Architect 

32.  Photograph  of  east  facade,  detail 
16  X  20,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 


33-  Photograph  of  northeast  view 
11  X  1 A ,  color 
WMAA  -  ISP 

3^.  Photograph  of  rendering  of  tower 
13  X  15,  b/w 
Courtesy  of  Haines  Lundberg  Waehler 

35-  Paper  model  of  the  tower,  1 98O 
6  X  6  X  18 

Model  by  Alan  Rose,  New  York; 
Painting  of  model  by  Robert  Rakita, 
New  York 

20  EXCHANGE  PLACE  BUILDING,  1930-31 
(22  William  Street,  65  Beaver  Street) 
Cross  &  Cross,  Architect 

36.  Photograph  of  south  view  with 
gargoyles 

11  X  1^,  color 
WMAA  -  ISP 

37.  Photograph  of  southwest  view 
11  X  1 ^,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 

38.  Photograph  of  gargoyle  detail 
16  X  20,  color 

WMAA  -  ISP 

AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  GROUP,  1931-32 
(70  Pine  Street) 

Clinton  &  Russell:  Holton  &  George, 
Archi  tects 

39-  Photograph  of  south  view 
16  X  20,  color 
WMAA  -  ISP 

^0.  Photograph  of  stepped  balconies 
11  X  ]k,    color 
WMAA  -  ISP 

WORLD  TRADE  CENTER,  197^ 
Minoru  Yamasaki  &  Associates; 
Emery  Roth  &  Sons,  Architects 

^1 .  Photograph  of  east  facade 
16  X  20,  color 
WMAA  -  ISP 


AERIAL  VIEW  PHOTOGRAPHS 

^3.  ATT,  WOOLWORTH,  MUNICIPAL  &  PARK  ROW 
BUILDINGS 
11  X  ]k,    b/w 
Photograph  by  Edward  Gil  Ion,  New  York 

kk.    Lower  Manhattan,  west  side 
16  X  20,  b/w 
Photograph  by  John  Christie,  New  York 

^5.  Lower  Manhattan,  west  side 
16  X  20,  b/w 
Photograph  by  John  Christie,  New  York 


77  WATER,  1970 

Richard  Roth,  Jr.  of  Emery  Roth  &  Sons 

k2.    Photograph  of  the  top 
16  X  20,  color 
WMAA  -  ISP 


The  development  of  the  skyscraper  took  place  within  the  Beaux-Arts  tradition  of 
architectural  decoration  imported  into  this  country  from  France  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Pans  based  the  discipline  of  architecture  on  the 
study  of  classical  monuments.  Ideally,  this  glance  backward  to  the  ancient  world 
meant  the  assimilation  of  classical  pnnciples  into  design,  but  more  frequently  led  to  the 
equation  of  design  with  superficial  historical  garb.  There  was,  however,  room  for  an 
imaginative  interpretation  of  the  past. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  most  architecture  courses  in  American  universities 
were  taught  according  to  the  Beaux-Arts  system.  Many  of  New  York's  leading 
architects  -  such  as  D.H.  Burnham,  Richard  Morris  Hunt,  and  those  in  the  firms  of 
McKim,  Mead,  and  White  and  Carrere  and  Hastings  -  had  followed  the  Beaux-Arts 
system  while  studying  in  America  and/or  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Pans.  Beaux- 
Arts  training,  with  its  emphasis  on  tradition  made  it  unnecessary  to  invent  a  modern 
decoration  for  the  new  building  types,  especially  the  skyscraper.  The  older  European 
styles  created  a  veneer  of  traditional  architectural  ornament  that  helped  validate  new 
American  buildings,  lending  them  qualities  of  permanence  and  stability,  ironic  in  the 
light  of  their  subsequent  widespread  demolition. 

But  rich  ornament  on  the  tops  of  skyscrapers  in  Lower  Manhattan  cannot  be 
explained  solely  in  terms  of  the  dominance  of  the  Beaux-Arts  tradition.  Technological, 
economic,  and  legal  developments  were  also  important.  Structural  steel  and  the 
elevator  allowed  the  skyscraper  to  grow  even  taller,  resulting  in  an  increasingly 
regularized  and  simplified  body  of  the  skyscraper.  The  1916  Zoning  Law  requiring 
setbacks  also  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  shape  of  the  skyscraper.  This  municipal 
law  set  a  precedent  for  limiting  the  volume  of  buildings.  A  building  could  rise  to  a 
height  determined  by  imaginary  planes  inclined  from  the  centers  of  bounding  streets  at 
prescribed  angles  which  resulted  in  setbacks,  or  successively  recessed  floors,  to 
conform  to  the  zoning  envelope.  A  tower  however,  could  rise  to  unlimited  heights 
provided  its  ground  space  did  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  area  of  the  building's  plot. 
The  principle  behind  the  1916  Zoning  Law  was  to  encourage  more  light  and  air  to  filter 
down  into  the  street,  while  permitting  buildings  and  their  architects  to  achieve  both 
prestige  and  income  from  the  towering  spires. 

Beaux-Arts  training  provided  architects  with  a  wide  ornamental  vocabulary  to 
enliven  the  roofline  of  the  towers.  R.H.  Robertson  drew  on  such  sources  in  designing 
the  upper  levels  of  the  Park  Row  Building  111  at  15  Park  Row.  With  thirty-one  storeys, 
it  was  the  tallest  building  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  completion  (18991,  Resting  on  a 
massive  body  of  structural  steel  faced  with  brick,  stone,  and  glass  are  twin  domed 
towers  each  topped  with  an  Italian  Baroque  style  cupola  articulated  by  piers  decorated 
with  female  heads  on  consoles.  These  heads  are  attributed  to  the  popular  sculptor  J. 
Massy  Rhind. 

The  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States  led  to  a  desire  for  an 
architecture  which  could  express  its  hegemony  in  world  affairs.  At  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893  America's  desire  for  an  important  self-image 
resulted  in  an  architecture  that  revived  monumental  classical  forms.  World's  Fair 
architects  used  classical  elements  of  Roman  derivation,  hoping  to  capture  the 
grandiose  spirit  of  Imperial  Rome.  The  architectural  firm  of  McKim,  Mead,  and  White 
designed  a  number  of  the  buildings  and  then  went  on  to  become  the  foremost 
purveyor  of  the  American  Neo-Classical  style  in  the  country  through  numerous 
commissions  for  public  and  urban  projects.  The  Municipal  Building  (21,  designed  by 
William  Kendall  of  McKim,  Mead,  and  White  in  1907-1908  was  built  between  1909  and 
1913  to  house  the  bureaucracy  of  the  New  York  City  government,  which  had  recently 
consolidated  all  five  boroughs.  The  Municipal  Building  is  a  massive  skyscraper  rising 
twenty-five  storeys  that  spans  Chambers  Street  and  culminates  in  a  ten-storey  tower. 
The  monumental  Corinthian  colonnade  which  reinforces  the  flow  of  Lafayette  Street  as 
it  screens  the  triumphal  arch  motif  sweeping  across  the  recessed  facade  is  a  fanciful 
combination  of  motifs  from  the  Imperial  Forum  of  Trajan  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
This  colonnade  rises  four  storeys,  after  which  follow  eighteen  relatively  undecorated 
storeys  topped  by  four  floors  of  attached  columns,  attic  and  pro|ecting  cornice. 
Springing  from  the  roof  of  the  restrained,  classically  inspired  mam  body  of  the  building 
is  a  Romanesque-Baroque-Renaissance  melange  that  assumes  a  life  of  its  own.  The 
transition  from  the  square  base  of  the  tower  to  its  circular  upper  portions  is  effected 
through  the  use  of  four  corner  lanterns  with  conical  roofs.  These  turret-shaped  lanterns 
resemble  Romanesque  towers  in  their  heavy  massing  of  masonry,  use  of  round  arches 
carried  by  engaged  columns  and  piers  and  simple,  unadorned  roofs.  The  next  level  of 
the  tower  adopts  the  more  complex  shape  of  the  upper  levels  of  Baroque  churches 
with  alternating  proiecting  and  recessed  paired  columns.  Above  that  rises  a  High 
Renaissance  tempietto,  a  sixteenth-century  Italian  building  type  that  itself  was  modeled 


after  centrally-planned  temples  of  ancient  Rome.  Surmounting  the  entire  tower  is  Adolf 
Weinman's  gilded  copper  statue  of  "Civic  Fame,"  who  stands  on  a  sphere  that  is  in 
turn  supported  by  eight  flying  butresses.  She  holds  a  turret-shaped  crown  m  her  left 
hand,  a  shield  bearing  the  city's  coat  of  arms  on  her  right  arm,  and  a  bouquet  in  her 
right  hand.  A  laurel  wreath  encircles  her  head  in  a  direct  allusion  to  the  classical 
world's  use  of  laurel  wreaths  to  crown  the  victorious.  "Civic  Fame"  herself  embodies 
the  classical  use  of  allegory,  or  the  personification  of  abstract  ideas. 

The  stepped  pyramid  at  the  top  of  the  Banker's  Trust  Building  (16  Walll  (3),  of 
1912,  designed  by  architects  in  the  firm  of  Trowbridge  and  Livingstone  has  its  roots  in 
the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  This 
classical  design  of  a  pyramid  carried  by  columns  inspired  a  number  of  other  building 
tops  in  Lower  Manhattan,  two  of  which  are  described  below. 

The  AT  &  T  Building  (41,  by  Welles  Bosworth  was  completed  in  1917.  At  its  top, 
until  very  recently,  the  winged  "Genius  of  the  Telegraph"  provided  masculine  company 
for  "Civic  Fame."  The  twenty-four  foot  high  sculpture  by  Evelyn  Longman  capped  a 
stepped  pyramid  structure  carried  by  a  square  colonnaded  temple,  an  ensemble 
derived  from  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus.  The  "Genius"  stood  astride  a  globe, 
bolts  of  lightning  m  his  left  hand.  He  thus  updates  the  classical  allegory  by  embodying 
man-made  rather  than  natural  forces.  His  Zeus-like  position  in  the  clouds  broadcasts 
the  importance  of  electric  communication  as  well  as  the  company's  near  monopoly  of 
the  telegraph  lines.  The  statue  has  now  been  removed,  to  be  errected  in  the  lobby  of 
Philip  Johnson's  new  AT  &  T  Building  uptown. 

The  Cunard  Building  (5),  at  25  Broadway,  its  sumptuous  lobby  now  housing  the 
Bowling  Green  station  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  was  originally  built,  as  its  name 
implies,  for  the  American  offices  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Lines.  It  dates  from  1919- 
1921.  The  architect,  Benjamin  Westar  Morns,  used  Thomas  Hastings  of  Carrere  and 
Hastings  as  consultant  for  the  interior.  The  skyscraper  bears  the  stamp  of  Palladian 
architecture  in  the  tripartite  horizontal  division  of  the  facade,  as  well  as  its  organization 
into  a  central  mass  flanked  by  two  slightly  projecting  wings.  The  heavily  rusticated 
ground  storeys  articulated  by  deeply  recessed  arches  are  succeeded  by  a  tier  with 
pilasters  in  the  corners  giving  onto  a  central  colonnade,  the  entire  level  separated  from 
the  simple,  unadorned  mam  body  of  the  building  by  a  projecting  cornice.  At  the 
nineteenth  floor  the  same  motif  of  monumental  pilasters  at  the  sides  with  coupled 
columns  in  the  center  meet  an  emphatic  entablature  topping  the  building.  At  that  level, 
a  group  of  four  sea  nymphs,  two  on  either  side  of  the  colonnade,  ride  four  leaping 
marine  horses.  These  huge  figures  carved  in  stone  from  designs  by  Rochette  and 
Parzini  weigh  almost  nine  tons  each.  They  add  a  note  of  color  and  verve  to  the 
restrained  elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  skyscraper. 

The  firm  of  Carrere  and  Hastings  and  Shreve,  Lamb,  and  Blake  designed  the 
former  Standard  Oil  Building  (61,  built  in  1922,  at  26  Broadway,  across  from  the  Cunard 
Building.  The  three  Greek  orders  of  columns  and  rusticated  masonry  embellish  the 
lower  storeys.  The  base  and  tower  oppose  one  another  m  an  unorthodox  solution  to 
the  restnctions  imposed  by  the  1916  Zoning  Law,  with  the  convex  base  aligned  to  the 
curve  of  lower  Broadway,  while  the  setback  tower  aligns  itself  with  the  secondary 
facade  on  New  Street,  thus  seeming  to  rise  independent  of  the  building  when  seen 
from  the  south  or  west.  The  curving  facade  has  been  frequently  attnbuted  to  the 
sixteenth-century  Palazzo  Massimi  in  Rome.  At  the  top  of  the  tower  a  large  decorated 
brazier  resembling  a  Greek  tripod  rests  on  yet  another  adaptation  of  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus.  The  pyramid  earned  by  the  colonnade  is  a  twelve-storey  configuration 
reminiscent  of  classical  choragic  monuments.  Oil-burning  tnpods  were  prizes  given  to 
the  best  choruses  in  poetic  competitions  in  ancient  Greece.  The  Greek  tnpods  were 
religious  artifacts  intended  to  burn  virgin  olive  oil  as  a  votive  offering  to  the  gods.  On  the 
Standard  Oil  Building,  the  "tnpod"  is  a  chimney,  belching  forth  the  smokey  residue  of 
petroleum  burned  to  provide  heat  and  water. 

Two  buildings  side  by  side  on  Wall  Street  also  depend  on  classical  motifs  for 
their  ornament  on  top,  either  directly  or  synthesized  through  renaissance  and  baroque 
remterpretations.  These  buildings  are  48  and  52  Wail  Street,  the  former  Bank  of  New 
York  Building,  constructed  between  1928-1929,  after  designs  by  Benjamin  Westar 
Morris  (of  the  Cunard  Building),  and  the  former  National  City  Company  Building,  dating 
from  1928,  and  designed  by  Lawrence  Grant  of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead,  and  White. 
These  buildings  rise  as  relatively  undifferentiated  slabs,  by  virtue  of  the  replication  of 
individual  storeys,  until  they  are  abruptly  transformed  by  emphatic,  ornate,  and  colorful 
crests. 

48  Wall  Street  (71,  is  crowned  by  a  square  tower  fronted  by  a  projection 
resembling  the  attic  storey  of  a  Baroque  church.  The  tower's  rusticated  base  supports 
a  stylobate  on  which  rests  monumental  columns,  two  to  a  side,  eight  in  all,  in  turn 


holding  up  an  entablature  and  an  eight  sided  attic  rising  ultimately  to  a  monumental 
eagle  with  upraised  wings,  an  emblematic  symbol  of  victory.  A  wide  variety  of  decor 
ative  motifs  based  on  classical  ornament  are  either  incised  lightly  into  the  masses  of 
stone  or  silhouette  themselves  against  the  sky.  These  motifs  include  rosettes,  wreaths, 
dentils,  acanthus  leaves,  scroll  work,  tripods  and  more:  a  free  borrowing  from  the 
ancient  world 

52  Wall  Street  181,  has  at  its  summit  a  polychrome  Greek  temple,  in  appearance  a 
building  complete  in  itself,  masking  offices  and  machinery  for  the  elevators.  This 
simplified  version  of  an  Ionic  temple  in  antis  Ibetween  two  pilastersi  does  not  betray  a 
strict  application  of  classical  elements.  Unfluted  Ionic  columns  alternate  with  upright 
spears  |Oined  by  garlands  across  what  one  would  normally  call  the  entrance.  The  base 
of  the  pediment  is  bordered  by  scroll  work  alternating  with  rosettes.  Anthemion  and 
palmette  decoration  runs  along  the  roufline  of  the  temple,  similar  to  the  ornament  on 
the  western  facade  of  the  Erectheion  in  Athens.  Polychromatic  effects  are  created  by 
copper  (for  greeni  and  gold  leaf.  The  lapidary  insert  surrounded  by  a  gold  flame  motif 
in  the  middle  of  the  triangular  pediment  is  pure  invention. 

Classical  or  later  reworkings  of  classical  styles  (renaissance  and  baroque)  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  foremost  among  the  borrowings  and  leave  their  stamp  on  a  number 
of  building  tops.  However,  the  search  for  the  picturesque,  which  permeated  the  era, 
involved  many  other  styles  as  well. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  191,  of  1924  by  the  firm  of  York  and  Sawyer  with  its 
heavily  rusticated  lower  storeys  and  tripartite  division  seems  rooted  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  adaptation  of  medieval  forms.  The  commission  was  won  by  York  and 
Sawyer  in  1919  in  a  six-way  competition  for  the  bank's  design  between  New  York's 
leading  architectural  firms:  York  and  Sawyer,  Cass  Gilbea,  Delano  and  Aldrich,  Carrere 
and  Hastings,  McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  and  Trowbridge  and  Livingstone.  Romanesque 
architecture  inspired  the  architects  Buschmand  and  Kahn  in  their  designs  of  the 
roofline  of  the  former  IT  &  T  Building  1101  at  65  Broad  Street  119281,  although  a  note  of 
color  has  been  added  through  the  application  of  blue  decoration  more  usually 
associated  with  Moorish  rather  than  Romanesque  architecture. 

One  particular  style  with  considerable  vogue  was  the  Gothic.  Its  emphasis  on 
vertticality  seemed  ready  made  for  skyscraper  design. 

The  Woolworth  Building's  1111  architect,  Cass  Gilbert,  trained  in  the  Beaux-Arts 
tradition,  worked  equally  well  in  Neo-Classical  (Custom  House  of  1906  and  Gothic 
styles,  as  the  Woolwonh  Building  of  1911-1913  attests.  Gilbert  has  admitted  to 
studying  but  not  copying  a  number  of  medieval  civic  buildings:  town  halls  at 
Middlesburg  and  Alkemaar  in  Holland,  in  Brussels,  and  Compiegne.  The  tower  rises 
twenty-five  storeys  out  of  a  thirty-storey  base,  culminating  in  a  spire  covered  with 
exquisite  Gothic  ornament  complete  with  flying  buttresses.  Among  the  gothic  elements 
contributing  to  the  deceiving  delicacy  of  the  massive  tower  are  slender  coionnettes, 
crocketts,  finials,  and  other  linear  tracery,  with  gargoyles  of  bats,  frogs,  owls,  dogs, 
and  pelicans.  40  Wall  Street  1121  built  for  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Company  between 
1929  and  1930  after  designs  by  H.  Craig  Severance  and  Yasuo  Matsui  is  similarly 
rooted  in  Gothic  architecture,  but  to  a  much  lesser  degree.  The  skyline  of  40  Wall 
Street  consists  of  a  roof  tapering  steeply  upward  and  finished  by  a  Gothic  spire. 

In  an  attempt  to  transfer  the  forms  of  an  industrial  society  to  the  practice  of 
architecture.  Art  Deco  was  born.  Art  Deco  as  defined  by  the  1925  Exposition 
Internationales  des  Arts  Decoratifs  et  Industriels  Modernes  in  Pans  treated  ornament  in 
a  sumptuous,  dynamic  and  colorful  manner  utilizing  stylized  floral  patterns  and  geo- 
metries so  as  to  combine  angular  forms  with  softly  curving  shapes.  It  also  looked  to 
non-Western  cultures,  such  as  the  Pre-Columbian  and  Egyptian,  as  well  as  American 
industry  and  commerce  as  sources  for  decorative  forms.  The  new  decorative  system 
recognized  esthetic  innovations  in  the  work  of  such  American  architects  as  Ralph 
Walker,  Raymond  Hood,  and  William  Lescaze,  who  were  creating  the  style  later  called 
An  Deco.  in  their  1920's  skyscrapers.  Art  Deco  ornament,  for  the  most  part,  appears  as 
linear  highlights  created  by  angular  surfaces  and  the  inclusion  of  different  stone,  glass, 
and  metal,  with  accentuated  setbacks.  The  Irving  Trust  Company  Building  (131  of  1929- 
1932  by  Voorhees,  Gmelin,  and  Walker,  has  in  place  of  traditional  ornament,  vertical 
incisions  in  the  masonry  rising  up  the  curtain  wall.  The  top  of  the  building's  tower  has 
many  facets  surrounding  large,  angular,  vertical  windows,  the  whole  appearing  as  a 
crown  adorning  the  skyline. 

20  Exchange  Place,  built  by  Cross  and  Cross  for  the  City  Bank  -  Farmer's  Trust 
Company  (141  between  1930  and  1931,  later  the  First  National  City  Bank,  culminates  in 
a  two-tiered,  twelve-sided  top.  It  shares  with  the  Irving  Trust  Company  Building  an 
overall  effect  of  simplicity,  although  there  is  extensive  applied  ornamentation  on  the  20 
Exchange  Place  Building.  Some  of  this  decoration  makes  general  references  to 


traditional  architectural  vocabulary,  for  instance,  in  us  arched  windows  and  keystones. 
At  the  top  of  the  twenty  two  storey  base  from  which  the  tower  springs,  fourteen 
stone  heads  representing  giants  of  finance  look  down,  seven  pleasantly,  seven 
scowling.  The  symbolism  of  these  looks  escapes  us.  Occupying  a  block  with  no  right 
angles,  the  square  tower  rises  from  the  irregularly  shaped  base  much  as  does  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  tower.  In  this  case  the  William  Street  side  was  the  determining 
directional  axis. 

The  American  International  Group  Company  Building  170  Pine  Streetl  (151  of  1931 
1931  1932,  formerly  the  Cities  Service  Building,  designed  by  Clinton  and  Russell  and 
Holton  and  George,  received  a  less  restrained  decorative  treatment  of  the  tower  than 
20  Exchange  Place  and  the  Irving  Trust  Company  Building  An  illuminated  crystalline 
light  fixture  caps  the  tower  that  is  visually  defined  by  a  series  of  plane  serfaces  or 
"slabs"  which  rise  successively  higher  toward  the  center  of  the  shaft.  The  tower 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  rising  |et  of  a  fountain  with  water  cascading  about  its 
sides,  or  more  dramatically  after  sunset,  a  luminous  force  thrusting  skyward  dragging 
the  stony  sheath  in  its  trail. 

Following  World  War  II,  International  Style  architects  confined  the  problem  of 
skyscraper  design  to  the  grid  of  the  cunain  wall,  the  non  supporting  sheath  of  window 
and  panels  suspended  from  the  steel  frame  of  the  skyscraper.  By  adjusting  proportions 
of  the  verticals  to  the  horizontals  -  by  varying  the  rhythm  of  structural  supports, 
by  alternating  color  and  site  relationships     individual  designs  were  created  within  the 
tight  constraints  of  a  style  that  rejected  apparently  non  functional  decoration.  In 
contrast  to  the  earlier  eclectic  styles.  International  Style  tops  were  not  differentiated 
from  the  bodies  of  skyscrapers.  The  severity  of  this  style  provided  a  marked  contrast 
to  art  deco  and  revival  styles. 

The  building  at  77  Water  Street  (161 119701  appears  at  first  glance  typically  box- 
like, in  keeping  with  so  many  of  the  newer  buildings  in  Lower  Manhattan.  Its  architect, 
Richard  Roth,  Jr.  attributes  its  unusual  roof  to  the  whims  of  Melvin  Kauffman,  the 
owner  of  the  building.  The  machinery  for  the  building  has  been  painted  in  primary 
colors.  Nearby,  a  replica  of  a  World  War  I  biplane  is  poised  for  takeoff  on  a  miniature 
astroturf  runway.  A  windsock  and  runway  lights  flash  sequentially  and  complete  the 
tableau  that  can  be  seen  only  from  the  taller  buildings  or  helicopters. 

The  architects  Minoru  Yamasaki  and  Associates  and  Emery  Roth  and  Sons 
designed  The  World  Trade  Towers  (171  of  1974.  At  one  hundred  and  ten  storeys,  it 
dwarfs  all  the  other  buildings  of  New  York  which  once  claimed  the  title  of  world's 
tallest.  These  include  the  Park  Row  Building  118991,  the  Woolworth  Building  119131,  and 
40  Wall  and  70  Pine  (1932).  The  last  held  the  honor  successively  for  a  period  of  weeks 
before  the  Chrysler  and  Empire  State  Buildings  pushed  their  spires  into  the  clouds.  In 
the  World  Trade  Towers,  vertical  aluminum-clad  steel  piers  alternate  with  twenty-two 
inch  wide  windows  up  the  side  of  the  building,  fanning  out  at  the  top  in  a  pastiche  of 
gothic  mullions.  This  dilution  of  International  Style  principles,  intended  to  soften  the 
transition  from  building  mass  to  sky,  is  fortunately  so  delicate  when  seen  from  the 
ground  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  leaving  the  towers  as  prismatic  solids,  defiant,  and 
sumptuous  in  their  simplicity. 

Lenders  to  the  exhibition:  John  Christie,  Michael  George,  Ed  Gillon,  Forty  Wall  Associates,  Andrew  Rabeneck 
of  the  Ehrenkrantz  Group,  Alan  Rose. 
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